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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Medicinal plants of the Philippines. 1 

As indicated in the translator's preface, the book is primarily intended to 
facilitate the study of the native medicinal plants by the numerous medical 
officers stationed at small posts throughout the Philippines, but it will also 
prove of great value to botanists everywhere, and particularly to pharma- 
ceutical botanists. The style of the book is simple and very interesting, with 
an occasional quaint comment. For example, under tobacco, the author 
says, " The robust who smoke and drink to excess and meet with an acci- 
dental death on a railroad or from an acute disease that overtakes them in 
the midst of robust health, serve as arguments for the defenders (of the 
tobacco habit) to prove the innocence of the custom." And again, "The 
antiseptic power of tobacco is undoubted, but it is intolerable that a physician 
under the pretext of avoiding self-infection should enter the house of his 
patient and continue smoking at the bedside." As the author admits, much 
of the information regarding medicinal properties of plants and plant parts 
is obtained from the Filipino herb doctors (curanderos). The common native 
names are given. The botanical descriptions are simple and quite brief. 

The book is timely, and it will assist American botanists to acquaint 
themselves with the flora of their new possessions- -Albert Schneider. 

Trees in winter. 

The reviewing of so-called popular scientific books is usually unpleasant, 
because one has so often to say disagreeable things ; but in this instance the 
task is quite the reverse. Miss Huntington's Studies of trees in winter' will 
certainly aid very materially in developing a love for nature study. 

The book is unique in that it is a guide for the study of our more common 
trees in a season which, though popularly supposed unsuitable for a study of 
plants, is one that, as the book shows, has certain very marked advantages. 
The absence of foliage brings out much more clearly the tree habit, bark 

1 Pardo de Tavera, T. H. — The medicinal plants of the Philippines, translated 
from the Spanish into English by Jerome B. Thomas, Jr., captain and assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. A. 8vo, pp. 269. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1901. $2.00. 

2 Annie Oakes Huntington: Studies of trees in winter. 8vo, xviii+198 
pages, 75 full page half-tone illustrations and colored plates and text cuts. Boston: 
Knight & Millet. 1902. $2.50. 
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characteristics, and other details more or less obscured during the summer 
months. As Sargent says in his introduction to this work, " For the student 
of trees searching for accurate knowledge it is as important to study trees in 
winter as in summer." While the book has undoubted scientific value, its 
great value will lie in its bringing many into a little closer touch with nature. 
The half-tone illustrations from actual photographs are remarkably good, 
bringing out details very clearly, for which no doubt the publishers deserve 
much credit. The colored plates, in so far as 1 am able to judge, are true to 
nature. Print, paper, and binding leave nothing to be desired. — Albert 
Schneider. 

Cellulose. 

In 1895 Cross and Bevan published a large work under the title Cellulose, 
an outline of the chemistry of the structural elements of plants. Although 
that work was especially intended for chemists, it proved of assistance to 
physiologists who were concerned with this substance in its structural rela- 
tions to have the chemical data brought together in a connected way. The 
same authors now issue a work entitled Researches on cellulose, i8qj-i(>oo, 3 
which is intended as a supplement to the former one. It gives a brief account 
of those researches which have been published between the dates named, as 
well as certain of the authors' own investigations not previously published. 
No attempt has been made to give the subject-matter the form of a connected 
record. The papers are presented in abstracts, some very brief, some much 
longer, but all without comment. The book serves well to show the 
direction in which investigation is proceeding, and also the advances made 
in technical application of chemical knowledge. It would be well for 
botanists to familiarize themselves more thoroughly with the chemistry of 
cellulose. We should then hear less about the cell wall being "composed of 
cellulose," which, from a chemical point of view, tells as little about it as to 
say that a house is built of stone tells of its materials or its architecture. 
The investigations into the cellulose of fungi, the hemicelluloses, lignocellu- 
loses, and pecto-celluloses are contributions to plant physiology as well as to 
chemistry. In spite of its technical character the book is one which botanical 
libraries should have. — C. R. B. 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS. 

V. K. Chesnut 4 has published a very full account of the plants used by 
the Indians of Mendocino county, California. The numbers of plants used, 
and the uses to which they were put, are amazing to those not familiar with 
the subject. — J. M. C. 

3 Cross, C. F. and Bevan, E. J.: Researches on cellulose, 1895-1900. 8vo, pp. 
xii-|-l8o. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1901. 
4 Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herb. 7:295-408. pis. 10-21. 1902. 



